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THE ATTITUDE OP MIND CALLED INTEREST 

WHAT is the difference in the two states of my consciousness 
which I try to describe when I say 'I attend' and 'I am in- 
terested'? The very phraseology would seem to indicate a most 
obvious difference, the first denoting an active, the second a passive, 
frame of mind. In the former, the ego, the whole of consciousness 
which makes up the acting 'I,' seems to control the situation, while 
in the latter, this 'I' seems to be at the mercy of the dominating 
idea. The difference appears to me to be a fundamental one, even if 
we include interest under attention in the broad sense, and make it 
an attitude of mind which, with voluntary and involuntary atten- 
tion, shall form the trio of states opposed to the inattentive and 
indifferent states of consciousness. 

Many psychologists and philosophers have written of interest as 
self -activity ; for example, Herbart and the Herbartians ; others have 
called it feeling, among whom are Lotze and his disciple Osterman. 
Hegel and Erdmann make it the world-forming principle of impulse 
and desire. Professor Dewey seems to unite the views of all these 
when he writes of interest: 'Any account of genuine interest must, 
therefore, grasp it as an outgoing activity holding within its grasp 
an intellectual content, and reflecting itself in felt value.' "Ward 
and James speak of selective interest, the former making it prac- 
tically the equivalent of 'subjective selection,' or 'organic selection,' 
as Baldwin calls it; while the latter identifies it with 'active atten- 
tion' and 'spiritual spontaneity.' 

One becomes aware, after a study of these various theories, that 
they have to do with a metaphysical thing, as the writers themselves 
often admit ; but nevertheless they are exceedingly helpful and sug- 
gestive to the psychologist. As it is not the purpose of this paper 
to deal with a metaphysical force or activity, but with an actual 
state of consciousness which we daily experience, we must break 
away from the traditional theories, using them only in so far as they 
are descriptive of the mental attitude under consideration. 

In discussing interest as an attitude we must also make a clear 
distinction between interest and an interest or interests. The am- 
biguity has arisen from not specifically recognizing that an interest 
is a train or group of thoughts which can be classified and described 
as other objects of knowledge, just as a memory, or a flight of 
fancy, or a course of reasoning, while interest simply means a state 
of mind which is present when an interesting object holds the field 
of consciousness. Ward has made just such a distinction between 
feeling and feelings: 1 

1 Ward, ' Enc. Brit./ Vol. XX., p. 71. 
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' ' The entire issue here is confused by an ambiguity in terms that 
has already been noticed; pleasure and pleasures have not the same 
connotation. By a pleasure or pleasures we mean some assignable 
presentation or presentations which are pleasant,—*, e., afford pleas- 
ure ; by pleasure simply is meant this subjective state of feeling it- 
self. The former, like other objects of knowledge, admit of classifica- 
tion and comparison ; we may distinguish them as coarse or as noble, 
or, if we will, as cheap and as wholesome. But while the causes of 
feeling are manifold, the feeling itself is a subjective state, varying 
only in intensity and duration." 

The one word which most nearly corresponds to attention in its 
broad sense is concentration, the opposite of which is distraction. 
The characteristic of attention in a narrower sense is, to use Ribot's 
terminology, monoideism. 2 "Attention is the momentary inhibition, 
to the exclusive benefit of a single state, of this perpetual pro- 
gression; it is monoideism." Its most exaggerated form, ecstasy, is 
' extreme intellectual activity accompanied by intense concentration 
upon a single idea. ' A state of interest is also one of concentration, 
but its extreme is not that of 'inhibition of all but a single idea.' 
It is rather that of one idea controlling and marshalling whole 
trains of ideas as a general does his regiments. The difference is in 
the width of the field of consciousness. A habitually and keenly 
interested man is such as James describes: "Your great organizing 
geniuses are men with habitually vast fields of mental vision, in 
which a whole program of future operations will appear dotted out 
at once, the rays shooting far ahead into definite directions of ad- 
vance." Inhibition of consciousness by one idea marks attention 
peculiarly, while absorption of consciousness by one idea marks in- 
terest. Both show control, the one in suppressing consciousness, the 
other in arousing it. But what is it which inhibits and which 
arouses 1 Is it the same factor acting in different ways or the differ- 
ent factors acting in a similar or dissimilar manner? 

Two sorts of attention are generally conceded, involuntary and 
voluntary. The former finds its idea to be attended to in the en- 
vironment, in circumstances; while the latter selects its idea. In 
the one case the idea attended to inhibits consciousness without con- 
sulting it; in the other, consciousness wills or consents to be inhib- 
ited for the sake of the one idea. In a little less figurative language, 
the idea is in one case stronger than any other idea in consciousness ; 
in the other it is not strong enough of itself but is reinforced by some 
other idea such as duty, expediency, etc. In involuntary attention 
the idea inhibits consciousness; in voluntary attention consciousness 
inhibits itself. The passivity of consciousness in involuntary atten- 

2 See Ribot's monograph on ' Attention.' 
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tion is indicated by such expressions as ' I was thunderstruck,' 'I 
was amused,' ' I was frightened,' while the activity of conscious- 
ness speaks in the expressions, ' I attempt,' ' I ought,' ' I resolved.' 
The case of interest differs from both, while having also something 
in common. Just as in involuntary attention, it is the idea which 
controls, but it is also an idea which, having consulted consciousness, 
finds itself in harmony with the most powerful ideas which make 
up consciousness, and becomes the choice of consciousness, though 
there may be considerable opposition, as, for example, when a painful 
or disgusting subject interests one. 

It is important to note that either of the states of attention may 
pass over into that of interest, the involuntary from the simple to the 
more complex, the voluntary from the complex to the more simple. 
"Whenever an idea, other than the one which is the object of thought, 
is the powerful idea, then it is a case of voluntary attention. So soon 
as the object of thought gains this power for itself and controls con- 
sciousness by its own strength, then there is a state of interest. In- 
voluntary attention may also lead to interest if the object which 
has taken possession of the mind is powerful enough to arouse ideas 
and relate them to itself. Interest is itself, however, also an initial 
stage. 

Therefore we may say, in answer to our query, what is the 
arousing or inhibiting factor, that either the idea or consciousness 
itself may inhibit consciousness ; but to arouse and control conscious- 
ness there must be a powerful idea which is also the choice of con- 
sciousness. "We have, according to the above, in the first case, invol- 
untary attention, in the second, voluntary attention, and in the third, 
interest. 

It is this controlling strength of the idea, and at the same time 
the consent of consciousness, which gives to interest the appearance 
of both passivity and activity. It appears passive if we look only 
at the strength of the idea, and hence it has been classified as feeling. 
It seems active if we look at consenting consciousness as a whole, 
and therefore we find it called impulse, will, active attention. Some 
writers gauge the activity of the mind by the feeling of effort. 
Effort has the peculiar meaning of the expenditure of energy with 
difficulty, instead of the expenditure of energy in overcoming resist- 
ance, or doing work without regard to the ease of expenditure. 
Since one is not so conscious of the difficulty of expending energy in 
interest as in attention, i. e., is not conscious of effort, therefore one 
underestimates the amount of energy that is really used in accom- 
plishing work. The amount of energy expended does not cause the 
feeling of effort, but the disparity between the energy available and 
the resistance to be overcome. To take an example from the phys- 
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ieal— the large horse, with the same expenditure of force, pulls up 
the hill without difficulty the same load that the small horse pulls 
with difficulty. We observe that the person with large and varied 
interests works with less sense of effort or difficulty than the man of 
smaller interests, in accomplishing the same amount of work. Or, 
put more technically, the mind which can give itself up to the 
control of powerful ideas can accomplish more than the mind which 
has several powerful ideas in opposition, or a few powerful ideas 
which wet-blanket every new powerful idea which attempts to hold 
the field. If the resistance along the line one is working upon in 
an interested state of mind becomes greater than the energy availa- 
ble, then the sense of effort is present. The state of interest may 
therefore be one in which one 'feels' the activity, if there is the dis- 
parity between energy and resistance ; or it may be one in which one 
feels passiveness, if consciousness seems to be carried along by an 
extraneous force. Good examples of these different ways of viewing 
interest among recent psychological writings are found in those of 
Kiilpe and James. 

Speaking of the affective value of the impression, which for him 
is synonymous with interest, Kiilpe says: 3 " 'Interest' is so constant 
a condition of the apperception of a particular conscious content 
that it has often been identified with attention itself. Hence we 
sometimes find it said that attention is simply a feeling. But, as an 
agreeable impression holds our attention as strongly as a disagree- 
able impression from which we cannot escape, while the state of 
attention may be the same in both cases, we may draw a sharp line of 
distinction between it and feelings. Moreover, interest, as ordi- 
narily understood, implies that it is a pleasant feeling which attracts 
attention to the special content." 

James says: 4 "These writers have, then, utterly ignored the 
glaring fact that subjective interest may, by laying its weighty index 
finger on particular items of experience, so accent them as to give 
to the least frequent associations far more power to shape our 
thoughts than the most frequent possess. The interest itself, though 
its genesis is doubtless perfectly natural, makes experience more than 
it is made by it." In the former quotation the passivity of con- 
sciousness is thought of, and in the latter the activity of the idea is 
most prominent. 

But notwithstanding that James regards interest as spiritual 
spontaneity he has written most suggestive things for our theory. 
He says in the chapter on association of attention as attitude: "In 
subjective terms we say that the prepotent items are those which 

3 Kiilpe, ' Psychology,' Eng. tr., p. 439. 

4 James, ' The Principles of Psychology,' Vol. I., p. 402. 
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appeal most to our interest. Expressed in brain-terms, the law of 
interest will be: some one brain process is always prepotent above 
its concomitants in arousing action elsewhere." Treating interest 
as a state of mind we should say : in a state of interest, some one 
idea or train of ideas is always prepotent above its concomitants in 
arousing the contents of consciousness. What gives this idea its 
prepotency may be interest, in James's sense of the word, or it 
may be due to one or more of the facts of association; that does 
not concern us so much here. 

Mr. Hodgson, whom James also quotes, has given a very good 
description of the state of interest: 5 "No object of representation 
remains long before consciousness in the same state, but fades, de- 
cays and becomes indistinct. Those parts of the object, however, 
which possess an interest resist this tendency to gradual decay of the 
whole object. This inequality in the object,— some parts, the unin- 
teresting, submitting to decay, others, the interesting, resisting it, — 
when it has continued for a certain time, ends in becoming a new 
object. ' ' In these lines we have emphasized the activity of the idea 
which is able to maintain itself against the suppression of itself by 
a mass or stream of other ideas. 

Baldwin also has something to say of interest, which he capital- 
izes. "Writing of accommodation he explains it psychologically thus : 6 
"As for accommodation . . . psychologically, it means reviving 
consciousness, concentration of attention, voluntary control, — the 
mental state which has its most general expression in what we know 
as interest. In habit and interest we find the psychological poles 
corresponding to the lowest and the highest in the activities of the 
nervous system." 

There are two features in Professor Baldwin's account which cor- 
respond with the attributes we have given interest, namely, concen- 
tration of attention, used in the broader sense, and voluntary control. 
From his general theory of accommodation I believe I am safe in 
saying that it has also, in reviving consciousness, the third feature, 
the control of consciousness by the one idea, since he reiterates many 
times the fact that a single idea so powerfully influences the mind. 

We feel justified in concluding, therefore, both from our. own 
introspection and observation and from the writings of others, that 
there is a state or attitude of the mind coming under the head of 
attention in the broader sense, which neither involuntary or volun- 
tary covers, and this we shall term interest. 

A further reason for making this distinction might be found in 
the fact that there are three states to be distinguished in what has 

5 Hodgson, ' Time and Space,' p. 266. 
8 Baldwin, ' Mental Development,' p. 292. 
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been called distraction. There is first, vacuity or flatness, which is 
the reverse of involuntary or spontaneous attention seen in its 
extreme form in very young children or idiots. Again, there is the 
state of inattention proper, the contrast of voluntary attention, 
which indicates a state of consciousness in which various ideas 
merely flit through the mind, without logical order perhaps, at least 
very different in character and content. In a state of indifference, 
the contrast of interest, there may be a logical train of ideas but 
without any one idea controlling them. It may be a matter of rou- 
tine, the same ideas having been present in consciousness so often 
that they can be present without any express consent of conscious- 
ness. The activity of consciousness is reduced to a minimum, though 
it is very different from the vacuity spoken of above. We have, then, 
the three sorts of 'distraction' states, vacuity or inattention, mind 
wandering or non-fixation of thought, and indifference or routine. 

It is possible that the three forms of attention which I have pre- 
sented may correspond to the three classes of will processes which 
Wundt describes, namely, impulsive, and selective, which latter has 
also a form which he calls choice. To these forms, Wundt 
says, passive and active apperception correspond, the last two 
will processes named corresponding to active apperception. 7 "If 
one looks at the feeling side of the attention processes more 
closely, it is apparent that the same corresponds perfectly with 
the general feeling content of the will processes. At the same 
time it is clear that the passive apperception, by its very es- 
sence, corresponds to the simple impulsive action, the active 
on the other hand to the selective action. For in the case of 
the first, the unprepared psychical content, crowding itself upward, 
may be considered as one motive, which arouses the action of apper- 
ception without a struggle with other motives; and this finally is 
accompanied by that characteristic feeling activity which is asso- 
ciated with all will processes. In the case of active perception, on 
the other hand, other psychical contents with their, feelings, which 
are the result of attention, always crowd up during the preparatory 
feeling stage, so that here the apperception which finally takes place 
appears as selective action ; and in many cases, if the struggle of the 
rising contents is a clearly conscious one, it appears as an action of 
choice. ' ' 

Thus we see that while Wundt clings to a dual terminology, he is 
really treating of three classes of psychical phenomena. He has not 
drawn his lines of distinction so closely as I have tried to do, nor 
do they correspond with mine in detail, but in the main there is coin- 
cidence in the conception of two classes of phenomena which have 

7 Wundt, ' Umriss der Psychologies 1897, p. 257. 
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hitherto been included under the 'old-time, involuntary' attention. 

Of course such a view of interest as this is somewhat new, and the 
foregoing exposition can only hope to he suggestive. A further and 
more exhaustive study of the subject will, I believe, greatly aid in 
classifying and explaining the phenomena which have heretofore 
been massed under attention or interest as suited the writers' fancy 
and terminology. It is hoped also that a clear description of the 
state of interest will account for the psychical phenomena actually 
observed without having recourse to such unpsychological terms as 
self-activity, self-realization, or consciousness of value, Wertbewusst- 
sein. 

Lucinda Pearl Boggs. 

Urbana, Iixinois. 



DISCUSSION 
IMAGE OR SENSATION? 

r I VWO recent articles on 'Organic Images,' 1 one by Professor 
-*- Titchener, the other by Doctor Lay, have suggested a re-open- 
ing of the question as to the distinction between image and sensa- 
tion. Professor Titchener criticizes in general the presumption that 
all sensations can be imaged, and throws considerable doubt in par- 
ticular upon the existence of organic images in anything like the pro- 
fusion and spontaneity with which they have been credited. He 
pleads for a more refined and systematic study of organic images, 
such as they are, with special reference to what organic sensations 
can be imaged, their mode of production, the significance of indi- 
vidual differences, the effects of practice, etc. He expresses a belief 
'that organic images are always rather the exception than the rule'-, 
'that no single mind has any large variety of them,' mass results to 
the contrary obtained by questionnaires notwithstanding. I gather 
the impression that the organic image will bear watching; that on 
closer scrutiny it may, in some instances at least, turn out to be 
nothing but a sensation which has palmed itself off on a too credu- 
lous introspection as an image. 

This article has called forth a rejoinder from Doctor Lay, who, 
without dissenting from the main contentions of Professor Titchener, 
brings into court a collection of introspective evidence reaffirming the 
existence of a large variety of organic imagery, e. g., images of 
fatigue, nausea, slaking of thirst, rested feeling, oppression, relaxa- 
tion, cork-cutting feeling, great height feeling, etc. "Hunger is the 

'Journal op Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, Vol. I., 
Nos. 2 and 3, pp. 36-40, 68-71. 



